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INTBOOyCTIOM 



Cbrke reads a sEory for his leachev atoii! a canary in a space staiioffi; 
ClarsJ^L ihe canar)% is cenli*al figu!^ In the story. Although Clarke is 
reading bbmt peeps md whistles, yellow feathers, and beaks, he canned 
say "canary" the first three times he estcmsnters the word. After two pages 
ami much siraggiisig, he fries again^ saying '^creaiure." Thn^ paragraphs 
later when he meets *'cansry'* sgain, he says "camey. , . C4* , . , canary, 
there it is, that's it!" He puis it all together. He is able to "gel" this wos^ 
because it is a word in hsf. lislenigig md speaking vcKsbulary, because he ?s 
able to depend on his knowledge of initial sound, and l^ause he continues 
to put the a>iitext clues togettier to guess at the word. 

Sounding out words amd context clues mmld have been useless (to 
Clarke if he been attempting a word unknown to him. Proncmncing an 
unfamiliar word does not help a reader understand the text; furthermore, 
most contexts in Mtural text do mM pravide enmggh information to help the 
reader understand an unknown word; even looking up the word in the 
dictionary does always help. 

If the word *'carary'* appeared in a story alK^t an aviary and the bird 
was not £he centra! character, it wmild not im|:M>rtanf for Clarke to 
'*ge!'* Che word. AH words are created equal: some are more important 
In different contexts than others. SiMie are more or less known to students, 
some lend themselves to instruction and others do not, and some are 
coniaimi in contextually rich environments and some aic not. 

Vocabularj^ knowledge has been i ndcr investigation for many years, but 
only in the last decade has solid research helped educators understand the 
factors in vocabulary acquisition and recommend instructional strategies 
that facilitate n^ningful vocabulary learning. Guidance for vocabulary 
instruction has come only in the last decude b ause researchers reeded to 
view vocabulary acquisition within the broader context of language 
learning. Educators now understand that vocabulary development is more 
than looking up words in a dictionar>' and writing sentences; it involves the 
complex prcKress of relating words to ideas. 

This monograph reviews the recent research on vocabulary knowledge. 
After a discussion of the importance of vocabulary knowledge, it examisies 
the varic?js factors in vocabulary acquisition identified by researchers in 
the last decade. It alM includes a discussion of the issues related to 
v<K:abulary instruction and presents fmir guidelines for instruction. Rnally, 
it describes researched and field-tested teaming strategies designed to 
f^iliiaie meaningful vocabulary learning. 
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A REVIEW OF THE RESEARCH 
The importance of Vocabulary Knowledge 



A wealth of research docunicnis the strong relationship betw-een 
vocabulary knowledge and acedemic achievement, sf^ifically reading and 
listeaing comprehension. Asiderstm and Freebody hypotliesixc that vocabu- 
lary knowledge is strongly related to comprehension because (a) under- 
standing words enables readers to ursdersfand passages, and/or (b) verbal 
aptitude underlies b«ih v^ord and passage comprehension, and/or (c) 
vocabulary knovi^Iedge may be related to a person's store of background 
information (4).* Whatever the reason, we know that the prqwrtion of 
difftciLilt words in text is the single most powerful predictor of text 
difTicuhy, and a reader's general vocabulary knowledge is the single best 
predictor of how well thai reader can understand lest (4, 129). More 
simply pu», "|K:ople who do nm know the meanings of many words are 
probably ptwr readers" <4). 

Nagy and Herman estimated that for students in grades ftwr shrough 
twelve, a 4,5(K>'to 5,4C»-u'ord gap existed between low- versus high- 
achieving students (132). Others found huge individual differences between 
high- and low-ability stusknts (69. 71. 155, 158). Nagy and Herman fmmi 
a 4,7CK)-word difference in vocabulary knowledge between uRjer-and 
lower-class students and estimated that middle-class first graders know 
about 50 i^rccra more words than do lower-class first graders (132). The 
findings are clear: high-achieving students know more wo.-ds than low- 
achieving students. 

Until abcHJt 1950, vocabulary research focused on fmir areas: (a) 
vocabulary size at various ages, (b) the relationship between vocabulary 
and intelligence, (c) identifying the most useful words to know, and (d) 
identifying a core of words that mate text more understandable. In sum, 
most of the early research centered on the choice of words to leach 
beginning readers and the implementation of readability formulas in the 
attempt to control test difficulty. Johnson predicted that the 1980s would 
be characterized as a periix! of the rediscovery of the importance of 
vocabulary instruction to reading comprehension: the promise was fulfilled 



The last 15 years have yielded much quality research in language 
comprehension and production. It is only within the context of this 



"Number!, m parenttecs i^^^anng in the test refer to the BiblKigrafrfiy hegiimuig m page 24, 



(87). 
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s^senrch base that researchers md pntciilim^n cm understand vocabulary 
acquisilfiosi agid mate viable reccrnimemfetiooH for effective ifBslns^ional 
praclices. Beck and McKeown ccmicnded that iho^ inler^j^ed in v€K:aby- 
lary scquis^ition mml first undersfsnd the relationship between words and 
ideas, the rrle of infcremre, and the organizaiios^ of Isifonmtiois (13). It 
seems ihm previous atiempi.s to study vociibulary acqufsstion wene fraitless 
until rescarcheni were able to remrh ai less! scmie level of usidersiandiiig of 
the complexsties of the menial processes involved in relating words to 
ideas. 



Chall estinMfed that typical first gr^crs yiBdersiaml and use aboiit 6,{KK) 
different words (30). Most prismry siii<fcnfs understand ihonsamSs more 
words Ihaisi they recogs^ise in print; nearly all these words Keprese?kl 
concrete objects 

A shift in children's language takes place armied age 10. The words 
fhey nieei with imrre^ing fre<|yeMy thereafter are abstract rather than 
concrete; they encininler coficepts in social studies Eexts. abstractions in 
stories, and specialised contetit words in science. The primar>^ grsde?^, 
then, can be characierizaJ as a time to master "word recognition," 
whereas the intermediate grades and beyond may be the lime to begin to 
meel the challenge of **word meanings' (30). 

Although the research of the last two decade:* has helf^ to inumiitale 
the cor:iplenity of the role of vccabylary instnsction, it has left tte 
resolution less clear. The first step in making decisions aboot effective 
vocabulary instruction is an understanding of various factors in vocabulary 
acquisition, incluiling (s) what it means to *'know*' a word, (b) the role of 
context in incidental word learning, <c) the Ui^fulness of definitioas, and 
(d) ihe size and growth of vocabulary as a student matures. 

Knowing Words 

Beck, McKeown, McCaslin, and Burkes identified three levels of word 
knowledge: unknown, acquainted, and established (15). For example, if 
you ask a ycmng child dbimt different ways of measuring things in ycmr 
home, ym might mention a * gauge/' which the child dc^s not recognize 
(unknown). She recognizes ''yardstick'* as something to do with measuf 
ing, but would not be able to hand you one (acquainted); howwer she has 
used a '^ruler'* in the past to measure her fooi (established). Nagy 
contends that it takes nKire than a simple, superficial knowledge of words 



Factors in Vocabulary Aequisltion 
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to make a differemre in rcadtog ciMnprehcnsion (128). That is, a^aders do 
nos need to kmm all words in text at the "cseahli.shed" level to 
comprehend what they are reading, hut, for instruction of specific words to 
make an impact on reading comprehension, the understanding must be 
beyond a .supcrfkrja! level. 

Blachowic2 suggested the use of knowledge rating htibre reading so 
help students analyze tlu'ir level of word knowledge (19). Before students 
read, the icaclier presenLs a liss of words related to the t<^ic of siudy. The 
students then analyze what they know about each word individually and 
then discuss which words are hardest, or easiest, and share information. 
This activity leads naturally to the prcteaching of vci;abu'ary. 

An issue related to kmwing words is the imponance of words in the 
text. Apparently students do not need to know all the words m & tent to 
understand it. Freebc?dy and Anderson fmnd that replacing one content 
word in six with a difficult synonym did not reliably dccrea.se sixth 
gKsders' comprehension of text (6!). Generally, students encounter text 
with 3 to 6 percent unfamiliar words. In sum, if the unfamiliar words stK 
not important lo the understanding of the test, students can tolerate a fairly 
large number of unkm)wn words (ab{)ui 15 percent) and still read wsth 
comprehension. 

Context 

Few woiiid dispute the value of students learning to use context to 
understand text and imprt>ve vocabulary growth. In light of recent 
research, however, a few caveats are warranted. In fact, Nagy ntaintained 
that "comcsi, used as an instructional methixi by itself, is ineffective as a 
means of teaching new jneanings. at least when compared with other forms 
of vtK-abuIary instruction" (129. p. 7) He contended that context rarely 
provides enough information for the person who has no other knowledge 
about the word. In another study, Nagy calculated that the probability of 
learning a word from a .single encounter (in context) was teiween .05 and 
.11 with seventh and eighth graders (128) Herman, Anderson. Pearson, 
and Nagy found that learnjng from context wa.s facilitated by higher 
reading ability and by explicit test (81). The authors of these and other 
*:tudies concluded ihit some learning from context occurs, but the eff«;i is 
not very powerful. 

One reason that context alone docs not have ptiwerful effects on 
vocabulary growth is that most contexts in natural tP4t are relatively 
uninformative. Schatz and Baldwin found that such context offeree nt? 



ansistanci* in mfcrring the meantngs of words for eleventh and twelfth 
grsMlers (153) For a typical conlrasMype context due, such 52s '*V^hiie 
Mary wa!» sad, Mark ecslalic/' a minilw of meanings ccmid be 
construed, A reader could subslituie * 'unconcerned/' * 'helpless/' or e%*en 
'*morose/' Fianher, writing sa^^nieiKcs, a common practice in classnxmis, 
slK^uid be i|yestkmcd. Some students have mastered the **three-lo- 
five-word sentence*' in compleing these assignnients. For example, '*She 
was esiergeiic/' **! live in a ccmntry/' The senteaiees are :orrect, but they 
add Mthir*g to the student's imdeiKteinding of the word ter^use a myriad of 
woids could fx? substsluied aftc^ the verb. Nagy w«^rned that '*a good 
context might help a student figure out the meaning of a less familiar 
synonym ft^r known word, but s single content is generally not adequate 
for te^iching new concept" (129, p. 8). 

Even considering these limil;;iions, experts in vocahularj^ acquisition 
c^intcnd that the use of stnifcgies to maKimi^e the use of contCKt, even if 
!he context is lacking richnes^^, is stiil useful instructiomd practice, 
especially when paired with other learning strategies. After considering the 
dilemma, Nagy maintained that n combination of definitional and conteKtu- 
ai appro4Sches is more effective than cither apprtmch alone (129). 

Defmitions 

By itself, the activity of Icxiking up words in a dictionary or committing 
definitions to memory di^s not le^d to improved comprehension. This 
daily occurrence in hundreds of classrtx>ms leads to only a superficial 
understanding and a rspid forg€^ttsng of ^ ^ord. There are two problems 
with using defmitions 10 learn new words: (a| often a person must know a 
word to understand the definition, and it) definitions do not always contain 
enough information for understanding ar.*d using a word. For example, a 
student finding ''trade" as si dcfimtion for the word '^commerce" is likely 
to write a sentence such as, 'i will com^ierce my baseball for yc^r goalie 
shirt/' In other words, reading comprehension depends on a deep 
understanding of the intent of the text, not merely on the definitional 
knowledge of the words. 

Educators need to understand that lea"Tung a word involves more than 
lifting its meaning from conlcKt or reading its meaning in a dictionary. In 
fact, word knowledge involves a complex priKCSs of mtegraiing new words 
with ideas that exist in the schema of tlie reader. Before an extensive 
discussion of vcxrabulary instruction with specific teaching suggestions, one 
last factor in the vtKabulary acquisitio?^ prtKcss is also important to 
understand- the si/.e and growth of vvicabular) . 
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Size and Growth of Vc^ahulaiy 



This ha^ b^^p a lq>ic of teng-sfamlijig debaie. The numter of words a 
l^rson kiiow,% at any particukr age depeJtds on what ao investigator ccmnls 
1^ a word, wMi or wiihiTift derivatives, and at what level a word is 
°'laK>wn/' Genersii con^^fLsas atKl the most recent study (72) estimate that 
five 10 six year dds teow betwccsi 2,5(X) sgkI 5,0CK) words. Nagy and 
HermaiB estisruiie thst studes^ts learo approKsma^eiy 2,7TO to 3,000 
words asifiyally (133). Usiiig a procedure called ••f^t mappiEsg.'' Carey 
determiEied that ^hool-aged children teome aw^re of abmst seven ?i€W 
words each day im fiiese words may rm km retained or used after the 
initial expi>sure (23) 

A fector nelatol to the %izt md growth of vcKabukry siivolves the 
numl^r of words gv^lable for exposure. Arsaiyzing the stock of words in 
sciKKrf-priiited maieriai in grades 3 through 9, Nngy and Herman found 
th^ materiain available for iho&e gmdc IctcIs cofiiained approximately 
^,500 words w^th igpw^rds of !CK),CK)0 distiHict meaniRgs (133). Ancter&on 
and Freebody im!icafed that an average fifth grader wo;iId be likely to 
eocmiMer almost IO.(K)0 new words s year while completmg normal school 
reading assigmnenis (5). 

Researcher^, have helf^ m undersmM that mo$t children are cafmble of 
teaming large numl^rs of new words each year. The question is— where 
and how do stiidesits learn these words? Durkin spmt almost 300 hmirs 
observing fourth through sixth gr^rs and ftmnd thai cmSy 19 min«it<^ of 
ifistnictioiml time was sf^nt in direct vocabulary iinistfifictioo (53), Also, 
Nagy, Herman, and Anderson, analyzing the number of nvords suggested 
in basal and ainient area textbook teacher's guides, determined that only 
290-460 of the 3,(W words thai students learn each year can 1^ attributed 
to dirta instruction (134). Nagy and Hemmn concluded that "teaching 
children specific words will mot in itself contribute substantially to the 
overall size oi their vocabukry" (p. 133, p, 23). 

Although agreement is nm universal, Nagy aid Hernial held ' that 
incidental learning of wordi from context while reading is, or can be, the 
major mcKie of vocabulary growth once children have really tegun to 
re^" (133, p. 24). They based their belief on prwious studies (81, 133) 
indicting that reding grade-le\-el texi^ does prodiK^ a small, k;l 
statistically rieliabie, increme in word knowledge in the grades (3, 5, 7, 8) 
that were test^. The chance of learning a word from one exposure in ie%t 
is 2lK)ut i in 20. The^ researchers concluded, however, thai "if students 
were to spemi 25 minutes a day reading at a rate of 2(X) words per minute 
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for 200 days cus of the year, they would read a million words of test 
isi^nuMiy" (133, p. 26). With thin amcmnt of residing, slisderBls would 
emrcMioler between 15,CX)0 md 30,CKXJ unfen^siiiar words md if they kiirned 
1 in 20 of these words, iheir yearly gain in vo^rakdary wcmid be between 
750 ami 1 ^M) m^ords. 

As Nag^ 3imed mt, very few peq^le hr.'e exj^rienced systemasic, 
ifilensive, arn. prolonged vocabylary instimtion, yet many adults have 
acquired m cxicmivc reining vcKabukry {129). People team words from a 
fiumUer of scmrces, but **after third grade, for iho^ children who do read 
a reasonable ammint, reading may te the single largest sc;irce of 
vocabulary groviiLh*' (p. 30). In fact. Fielding, Wilson, and Anderson 
found that die amoant of free rcading was Ihe best pmJictor of vocabulary 
growth bi^twc^n grades two am! five (58). 
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ISSUES RELATED TO VOCABULARY 

INSTRyCTION 

As previously sca!^, Nagy and Heanan concluded thai studinls can and 
do team i^iw word^: from context and that the number of wcrtss le^mt^d 
thereby is significai^Uy greater ihm the number learned rom direct 
instrucion (132). Wh«!c few educators woiild dispute the value of reading, 
Jenkins, Stein, and Wysocki argued that sncidemal learning of vocaln^lary 
is not, mxessarily, a by-product of wide »ieading (86). In a series of 
studies. Beck and McKeown and others foind that (a) direct vocabulary 
instruction ca^i increase comprehension if the text contains the ^ords 
taught, (b) vocabulary iastniclion fse^s to be extensive anu inclu^k 
fn?qucnt encounters with the word to effect comprehension, (c) instruction 
in vocabulary shmiiid include a^^sociat'' g mw words outside class, and (d) 
instruction can be most effective when words are related to each other 
meanisigfislly (17, 120, 121). 

MarzaBio and Marzano surrj manned the research of vocabidary instruc- 
tion as follows: 

Direct i.^struction increases knowledge of words taught. However, 
for instruction to transfer to reading, it must be relatively long in 
duration ard fostet a deep undersianding of words . . . wide reading 
and language development acdvities musi play a dominant role in 
vocabulary Instruction. (H5, p. lOj 
According to this middle-ground position, wide reading should be the 
primary' vehicle for voc^bubry learning, yel :*ofne i^Iected words can be 
the focus of direct vocabulary insiniction. The natural assumption is that if 
this rich iKstruction focuses on helping students become independent word 
learners through morphemic analysis, contextual clues, and making the 
most of learning q^portunities cmtside the classroom, then reading activities 
can be more efteclive. 

Choosirsg Words for instructloji 

Given that it is unlikely that students will learn a large number of words 
from direct instruction and given that instruction must be rich and extended 
to improve reading comprehension, even slightly, the words teachers 
choose for instruction are impjrtant. 

Graves and Prenn classified words into three types, each requiring a 
higher investment of teacher and learner time for instruction (71). The first 
type is a word that is already in the student's oral viKabulary. Students 
merely no^ to identify the written symbol for such a word. Tliese words 
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are genemlly masteml by the fmsrih grMie, but poor readers continue to 
have probtefFs with them, 

Tite second ty^ of word is in mithet the oral nor the leadisig 
v€K:abolary of the student, but it cm be easily defined through the use of 
ntore familiar syimnyms. For example, while a studcfit may know the 
leaning of the word * 'altercation, " wosxls such as **argmient" or 
''quarrel' can easily help him/her to defii^ it. Am^r type of word that 
fits into this category is a multiple-meEiiing word such as ''bank," "run/' 
or '^bay.'" A student may know one meaning of sEch a word te mcd a 
new or second meaning explained. It is estimated that one^third of 
commonly used words have multiple meanings. These words are called 
polysemous. 

Poiyscmous words may be historically related. For example, students 
may know that **coach" means somwne who guides a team. TTiey may not 
know, however, that a coach is also a vehicle. The new meaning can 
traced to the term peqsle in medieval England iisol to describe tim ^mm 
who guided a team of horses falling a coach. The term was later applied to 
college tutors, leaders of crew teams, and even later to anyone who guided 
a team as hard to handle as eight spirited horses. Polysemous words may 
also have a specific meaning in a content area. For example, all students 
know the word ''table/' In math, however, '"table'' a very sf^ific 
meaning much different from its everyday meaning. 

The third type of word is one for which the styden! has acquired no 
concept. It is encounter^ frequently in the content areas. Before students 
can understand the v/ord, the teacher must take the time to develqj the 
concept through instruction. Words such as '^fission" or **valenc€" are 
diflfscult concepts that are more readily understock after examples are 
given. Nelsnn-Herber recognized the value of extensive reading to increase 
vocabulary knowledge, but maintained that "dirm instruction that engages 
students in construction of word meaning, using context and prior 
knowledge, is effective for learning specific vocalmlaiy and for improving 
compiehen^ion of idat^ materials" (136, p. 623). Foi die^ woids timt 
are difficult to teach and are commonly found in the cont'^nt areas, rich, 
direct instruction is most helpiiiL 

Words that are already in the student *s listening vcc^isirlary may be 
taught through Language Exf^rieoce activities or c^her writing experi- 
ences; however, multiple-meaning words and those emtodying unfamiliar 
conceits need more direct instruction. Words chosen for in^mclion Jicmld 
be considered im|K>rtant to the understanding of a f^rticular content area or 
to enhance general background knowledge. 
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Elemetils of Effective Instryction 



Alihmgh k is clear that iocreasoS vocabulary knowl^ge results in 
imrreased reading comprehension, how vocabulary instmclion shcmid 
organised has t^n sisbject of much debate m recent yeai s. While the 
prete^Ms!g of vocabulary Sias shown to imrresse scores on vocalmlarj^ 
tei^, this instructiosi dc^ im^ seem to improve scores cm measures of 
geaeml reading comprehension (86). Moore maimlained that the relative 
impormnce of words to a passage <teterniis^s their subs^ucBi! effect on 
compr^esicm (126). CMiier r^earchers have differeoiiated l^tweea the 
kinds of instruction given. Stahi and Fairbanks fmiml that vocabulary 
instmcii^Hi generally improves reMing comprehension, but ikH idl imthods 
seon So have that effect (161). Vocabulary inslnsctiofi that promotes 
student involvement s^ms to improve comprehension more itian passive 
activities wiA words. 

From the work of other researchers (67, 124, 161), Beck amS McKeown 
cos^lucied *'that fi^ir statements about the etfeos of vcK:abulary instmctson 
on word Meaning cae be nmde wi* a high degree of confidence: (a) all 
instructioml methmis produce better word learning than no instruction, (b) 
no n^ihix! has b^n showei to be ctmsistei^lly suf^nor, (c) methcxis 
that use a variety of ^^niques seem to advantagwus, and <u) repealed 
exposures to chosen words for instructicm aid in learning those words'* 
(13). 

What does this discussion of vocainilary instruct on mean to tte 
classroom lecher? Let's l^gsn with what should noi be do^. ''Word 
recognitioi i^stniction in which definitions are lcK5ked up in the dictionary 
or glossary md then in a senteMe is meaningless and often results in 
ieaming and rapid forgetting*' (166, p, 603), This af^roach is a 
common way to leach vocaWary. The research clearly iiKJicates, however, 
that this technique rs also the least effective for the understanding 
retention of words. 

A synihr^is of the research suggests that two guidmg principles for 
effective v^x:abulary d^elqMneiit are (a) to encoirage wide reading and (b) 
to provic'e ianguage-rich instructional activities. '^Effective'' may bt 
cfefined a< n^nisigipul learning that attempts to relate informlscm to 
knowu infarmaliois (166). Re\'sws of successM insinictional practice (17, 
124, i61) reveal tfiat the direct instnsction th^ is most likely to le^ to 
improved re^ng comprehension has the following comfmnents: (a) 
multiple e^fM^res to the word, (b) elaboraiicm and discussion of word 
n^nings connecting with students' prior knowledge to facilitate cfeep 
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processing of words ^nd it^ir meanings (defmifimial and ccHste%tiial 
meanings of words), and (c) applkadon of word meanings to new 
siiyations. Beck and McKeown concluded thai esicmsraging deep processing 
of words and the ideas lliat accompany them dislinguishes insiruclicn that 
improves compretension from instruction that does not (13). A common 
thread running through s^h iasrnuctiona! practices is that these activities 
require students lo use new informsliofi by comparifig it with kiiown 
information, thereby requiring !heni to construe? their own word meanimgs. 
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GUIDELINES FOR INSTRUCTION 



/. Help students become independem %vord learners. If educators ^^xcf^ 
the premise postulated by Nagy and mhers that wide reading is the most 
effective vehicle for large-scale viKrabulary growth, then helping students 
mate the nuM of teaming words indepemlentiy is imj^rative. Carr and 
Wixson (26) related this independence to the concern of strategic readers 
described by Paris, Lipson, and Wixson <I38). They suggested that readers 
should responsible for teaming a variety of nierhods to acquire word 
meanings, have ability to monitor their understamiing of new vcxrabu- 
lary. and gain the cai^city to change or modify strategies for understand- 
ing in the event of comprehension failure. 

According to Nelson-Herber, *'^xk1 teaching provides the learner with 
strategies not only for learning the task at hand, but for independent 
learning txjyond the task at hand" (136, p. 629). Graphic organizers, 
m^ing activities, the study of mor|^mics (structural analysis), and the 
use of context clues are ways that can help learners make the connection 
betwMn learning and existing learning, thus giving them more power 
to comprehend unfamiliar words in the future, 

2. Enemirage active invalvemeni and deep processing of wards. What 
students do with Mwly learned words is more important than the number 
of words presented. Teachers can help students associate nw words with 
what they already know throigh meaningftil content or known synonyms. 
Students can leam how to make associations on their own in order to relate 
new words to their existing knowledge. Using associations in writing 
and speaking is helpful. Direct instruction that engages students in the 
construction of word meanings by using context and prior knowledge has 
been effective for learning sf^ific vocabulary and important for the 
comprehension of related material (136), 

Pot example, Beck and McKeown deveiq^ activities in which students 
described a situation involving a word— "Tell me alK)Ut something you 
might want to eavesdrop on'' or "Describe the most meMious scnind ym 
can think of* (12). ^^^lcn studying China, one teacher presented tliis 
question to her students: *'Caild a nomad be a mandarinT" She then asked 
students to match the following words by drawing lines: 
a, read^ millet 
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J. Proi^ide muliiple ejfkpsure to words. The HtelihcKKl of a mickUe 
gTEcfe Htudrnt acquiring an adult uiKterstamJing of a word from cHse 
exposure in a naiisral context is very low <IM). Many cm^minters with a 
new word are n^res^ry if vocabulary instnrction is to have a n^asurable 
effm on comprehemion (122, 161). if words are to be retair^, they must 
be used in meaningful ways in ftiture reading and writing assignments. 
Lx>gicaliy, ^ intrcxltction aiKl use of new words shcmld occur within a 
content area wtere reinforcen^nt can naturally occur. An obvious cause- 
and-effect relatirmship is at work here: the more students are exposed to a 
wcHxi that cK:curs in a meaniagftal context, thst higher tl^sr chance of using 
and undersiianding that word. 

4. Help studenis develop a positive aiiiiude aboui learning worth 
auiside the ciassrtwm, Aclivitie.s and/or gimmicks that help stucknts 
identify, say, hear, or see words studiol in class help them experience 
repeated exposures in a meaningful context. The more curiosity about 
words students develop, the more likely itey are to make vcKrabulary 
development a lifelong prcKess. Won! study in one subj^ and setting can 
and should be reinforced in other subjects and settins^ Sotue teachers have 
fcKind it motivational to have students bring in and share enccmnters with 
words they have studio previcmsiy. Additionally, these application exer- 
cises help students iteveity the attitude that increasing one's vocabulary is 
a lifelong process. 



LEARNING STRATEGIES 



The siraiegies thai follow were chosen l^ause they (a) help students 
l^con^ indef^ndent learners; (b) enccnit^ge active invdvement by 
having students relate tm^ words to previously learnt concef ts; and (c) 
provide multipk exposures to new words through reading, writing, 
speakings and listening activities. 



Tata first develq^ ti^ie List<;rmip-Lal:^l strategy as part of her 
CcMicepI E^elq>mem Model (165). This strategy . in also used as a 
diagnostic instrumeni to determine what students kiiow abcmt a subject and 
as an organizational tool to facilitate higher-level thinking. Since it 
involves tiw categorization and labeling of words, List-Croup-Label makes 
an excellent prereading j^i^raccgy for vocabulary develc^ment lessons as 
welL 

Siep !: The leacher eiicks from studems m many imrds as possible 
related to a particular sul}ject. The teacher may use a variety of stimuli: 
exhibiting a picture, reding a story, showing a film, or giving a lecture. 
Historical pictures of a city (such as Washington, D.C., in the late 18(K)s) 
may evoke responses such as horses, dirt roads, umbrellas. Words may 
also elicited by simply asking students to brainstorm what tl^y know 
about a particular iq>ic. 

Siep 2: The teacher helps studems group related items. Students 
determine apprc^riate categories and group the words accordingly. One 
type of marking system (for historical pictures of Washington, D.C.) is 
shown in Figure i. 

Step ?. The teacher helps studenis give a label to each group. After 
students have grc^f^ related items, the teacher asks them to label each 
grtaip of related words, using other words, signs, or symbols. 

Taba's imxlel extends this initial phase of categorizing into Interpreta- 
tion of Data. To enc<nirage students to think at higher levels, they would 
be asked to compare observations of old Washington with pictures of the 
city as it is today. They could then be asked to identify similarities and 
differences in the pictures. Further, students wcmld be to rM&e 

generalizations concerning the similarities and diffcren^s noted. In the 
Application of GeneraliMtion phase, students would apply the generaliza- 
tton to a new situation and examif^ what waild hapf^n if the generali^a- 
ticMi were appli^. To continue mir example, after the List-Groiip-Label 
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Sampln Rflarklfif Systaro 



O X 



o 
o 
o 
□ 

□ 



a 



staities 
Uncoin 

dirt fo^ls 
pulley 



^^^^ 

\ 1 flowers 

Q quadracycl© 

Q wagons 

X o%m 

CH^ ^^^^ 

Q Washlnytcm monument 



^tiviiy atoai Washington, D.C, studems may foms the geTOralizaiion that 
**Transpormtion has changed due to advances in t^hiK)lc^/' Then they 
rnay be asked to apply this sa^m staiement to a mw situation by 
considering the questicMi, "How will transportation change in the next IQO 
years?" 

Educators have used the Tate Model as a means of promoting higher- 
level thinking and developing vtK^abulary knowledge in ycmng stiKients ft>f 
two decac^ This activity provides mcHivatioii through o|^rtumty for 
siKsress. AM stmknts can participate by sharing with the class their 
individual perc^ions of a picture. TTiey can then da^elop their hi^r- 
order thinking skills thrcaigh categorizing, interpreting, and making gener- 
aliiaticHis. In addition, ^udents \tam worda by grwping tl^m lexically ami 
in a way that makes sen^ to them. 
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Semantic Feature Analysis 

Jfdmson and Pcamon develc^J^ this siraieg>* to acquaim siydcnts with 
the notion that syncMiyms are never the *'san^ as," but rather they are 
**son^hmg Isfce'' another word (91, 92). Thrmsgh this prmr^ure, students 
have the c^pominity lo make fim discrimmations aiticmg word concepts. 
Wlien using the strategy with general vocabulary, they learn the difFeresi! 
connotations of words and better understand semantic relationships. This 
strategy also activates students' prior kfiowiedge. 

If Semantic Feature Analysis is umd with technical vocabulary, sliidesits 
can discriminate between related concepts. An example from 2 United 
States hsstor>' lesson itlusirate^ the steps involved. 

Siep /; The ieacher selects a miegory . The category should consist of 
two or more items that are similar. For example, the teacher may select 
treaties and alliances between cmsotries. 

Step 2: The ieacher lists related terms of the cmegory. The teacher 
places the related terms along the left side of the page, blackboard, or 
transparency. 

Step 3: The ieacher then lists features io he emphasized. The features 
us^ to describe the terms are placed ^ross the top uf the page, 
blackbird, or transparency, as shown in Figure 2. 

Step 4: Students complete the chart of the terms and features with 
teacher guidance. A *' 4-'' in the apprq>riaie column indicates a positive 
relationship, a a negative relationship, a **0'' no relationship, and a 
no consensus can be reached withmit further information. This jwi of 
the activity can be completed by small grcmps or the whole class. 

Step 5: Students and feacher explore the matrix, miking observations 
about fi. The teacher may need to ask questions that elicit generalizations. 

After conducting numercms research studies using Semantic feature 
Analysis, Andei^s and Bos have concluded that this strategy "enables 
students to learn relationships l^tween and among the conceptual vocabu- 
lary and the major icteas in the text" (2, p. 611). 

Graphic Organizers 

Originally called Structure Oveniws by Ausubel (7), graphic organsE- 
ers have l^n used as pre- and post i^ading aids, as study strategies, ami 
as vocabulary development activities. They are a way to show relationships 
between words in the form of a tree diagram. An example of a graphic 
organizer of the thr^ types or words discussed on pages 12-13 is shown in 
Figure 3. 
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Figuro 2 
Semantis Feature Asialysis: 
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McKirc i&nd Reacktice ricviewed tte re^^arch on graphic organi^.ers and 
da^' fiiar major ccmiysscms (127). Firsi, gra|>hic organizers ^(fm 
viiczbnhry less scr to nK^dersic degm?. Studentsi who us^ them 
lended to ?iCorc hli^ j higher, ^ond, the maturity of Ifse learner may 
mflueiKx efTcctiveness of the orgsfiia:r. That is, olcter slydents may 
benefs! more from involvement with a gr^k organizer tfiEn yousiger 
osies. Third, studems who prepuce a graphic organiser after content is 
presented do better than those who miy interact with orgasii^ers tetbre 
comeni is presented. The amt^nt of learner involvcgnem seems to be a 
significant factor in the effectiveness of the organijersi. Fmirth, teachers 
who led students through graphic organizers seemed to f^irceive themselves 
belter prep^ared md more confictefit. 

Gnsphic organisers are generally thought to be m efTeciive wsiy to 
imnnSuce mnv vocabulary before reading. Sosi^ teachersi have fmnd 
paiiially completed organisers to be heipfyi in a&si&iing students as they 
re;^. By having such m organizer as a guide, students are tetter able to 
aiTange infbrmaSion ami vocabulary hiemrchically. The completed organis- 
er may fiimrtion as a sumnsary of the reading. 

Semantic fiapplng 

Sernantic maps are diagmms thai help students nee the relationship 
between words. Since it was first develc^ted by Hanf (77) and expanded by 
Johnson and Pearson (91, 92). this ^megy has been used effectively m a 
pre- and |K>st~re^ing technique, a prewriting activity, a study skill 
strategy, and a vocabulary develc^jmem strategy. Research seems to 
support its effectiveness over more iraditionai techniques (93, 97, I! 3, 
142, J 69), The following steps illustrate the use oi scmamic mapping as a 
vm'abulary deveicpmcm strategy. 

Step I: The teacher selects an miporiant word or topic. The word 
shoild be familiir enough to siudenis that they can readily list a group of 
words that aiatc to it. 

Sjfep 2: TJte teacher writes the word on the chalkboard or owrhead 
projector. 

Step 3: The teacher encourages students to think of m '^mny related 
mtrds as ptmible. They can complete this step first indiviCiUaliy md then 
as a group by sharing lists. 

Step 4: Siudems atid teacher thi n add labels to groitps. Some teachers 
copy completed mcps onto chart pa^^r md keep these large-sized maps 
posted for the duration of a Uiiii. As students learn new words or discover 
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ite^ relMion.^ip^, Ihey casi add thern lo the eta ussEg a different colored 
marker. Tm ctmrts give siUiiSents a coocise overvias/ cf the key concepiH 
withtsi a uni! and of how ctnicepis aa- related. Tfiey dm cmbk smdentK to 
relate new words to tfio?^ iliey already understaBid. 

Because seinMitic mapping helps ^ludents f^ee i Utsonshipjs between 
ideas mA cmmxi kmtxm information with sgnforma^ioii, it in a vaitoble 
looJ for develq>ing their vocabulary and concc|nual understanding, 

CONCLUSION 

Researchers in the lasi decade have heif^ to aiuminasc a direction for 
effective vocabulary devetopmem for Mydents, Educators have recognised 
Ihe importaf^t rcte of vocabulary knowledge comprehending text for 
some lime, Recem investigations in the richtiess of content in natural text, 
the u&eftilnois of test, the level to which a ^rson **knows' a word, and 
the siEe and growth of vcH:abutery have help^ educators ymlerstmd fhar 
the acquisifi<m of a ftill, rich, and ftincEionid vocabulary involves the 
complex proce?i.s of relating words lo idem. 

ExjMsrts in the field of langiiage dCTelcpment agiw that the main vchick 
for vocabulai^ instmctiofi ^icmld be encouraging students to read widely. 
Selected words, howe\^r. should chosen lor eKiended. rich instruction. 
TkJm Lij^mcfion shml4 {(Km on helping students become indef^ndent 
lean^rs, ewouraging ihcm to b^ome actively involved in the prc^essmg 
of stiecied words, providing multiple exjKJsures lo words, and guiding 
them !o d<r*'ek^ a p^^iiive .t^iiucfc toward learning words cmtudt the 
classroom. Research-based and field-tested learning strategies such as List- 
Group-Lal^i- Write » &mantic J^ture Analysis, Graphic Organizers, and 
Semantic Mapping are avaikble for use by teachers at any level. Along 
with wide reading, these strategies help students ieam unfamiliar words by 
associating words to he learned with ideas and words they know 
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